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The first of the following letters, appears, from 
its date, to have been written while in his twen- 
tieth year; yet it seems to have been preceded 
by at least one religious visit to distant Friends. 
Those to David Brooks were written during his 
last journey. 


TO WILLIAM STANLEY. 


10th of 4th month, 1753. 
My dear and well beloved Friend,—In the 


sweetness and oneness of spirit do I salute thee 
at this time, and also acquaint thee that I am 
reasonably well at present, through Divine fa- 
vour, and the nearness and dearness that I feel 
to thee cause me oftentimes to retire alone in 
secret where my cup is made to overflow, and | 
am near in spirit, although absent in body, de- 
prived of the sweet conversation one with another, 
which seems, I think, the greatest enjoyment we 
have in this life. But, O my dear friend, great 
hath been the travail and exercise of soul and 
spirit which I have had since I saw thy face; so 
great that sometimes I am ready to give up the 
cause, and conclude I never shall be able to go 
through so great and fiery a trial. Many bitter 
cups have I drunk, but this seems .the bitterest 
that ever I had; there being provings within, 
and trials without, which bow me very low, into 
the deep, so that I could desire, at times, if it 
were my dear Redeemer’s will, to take me away 
from,this world, and put a period to all my exer- 
cises and trials, where I might remain with him 
for evermore. For indeed I feel but little else 
than tribulation and trials in this life; but my 
loving friend, the Lord hath a glorious work to 
do for his holy name and truth upon the earth. 
If we can be so wise as to be faithful to him, he 
Will make us as valiants in Israel for truth’s 
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cause. Therefore be not discouraged, because 
of trials that abound, for know this, the Lord 
will have a proved people upon the earth, that 
will not turn their backs in the day of battle ; 
therefore let us wait in true faith and patience 
to hear the still small voice that speaks, when 
the mind is brought down into true silence of all 
flesh, drawn from carth heavenward, to wait upon 
the Divine Being, to feel the arising of light and 
life with dominion, which will give power 
and victory over every unclean spirit, and 
chain the old accuser of the brethren; so my 
dear and well-esteemed friend in the aboundings 
of swect love and life, do I write these few words, 
not thinking myself worthy to advise thee in 
these things, only we may commynicate a little 
to each other concerning our pilgrimage through 
this vale of tears, and tabernacle of gricf, for the 
confirmation and consolation one of another in 
the everlasting truth of our God, who hath 
made known the riches of his goodness unto us. 
Therefore my beloved in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
let us not think that he has forsaken us, because 
he is pleased to bring us through the fiery furnace 
of trials for the purifying of our outward man, 
so that we may be pure and clean, fit temples 
for the Lord of life and light to dwell in, and to 
receive the pure wine of the kingdom for the 
soul. So my dear friend in love and life, do 1 
exhort thee to be of good cheer under thy trou- 
ble and exercise, yet not in folly; bear about 
the marks of our dear Redeemer in all meekness 
and humility, knowing this, that all which can 
happen to us here is as nothing in comparison of 
the crown of immortality and eternal bliss, 
which we shall receive as a reward, if we are 
faithful and faint not. The cause (in some 
measure,) of my exercise, is, that Satan, who 
labours every way to lay waste the heritage of 
God, hath sown his seed ; raised discord among 
brethren, to the bowing down of the faithful 
children of the most high God. Oh! the bitter- 
ness he hath caused in some hearts against me, 
and I know not for what, except it be for the 
trial of my faith. I had not read thy letter nei- 
ther first nor last, when I wrote my letter to thee 
by Ann Moore, which when I saw I greatly re- 
joiced, being thankful to God, that he was pleased 
to put in thy heart to write for my encourage- 
ment. As to my coming into those parts next 
summer, I cannot tell, but it rests with weight 
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and sweetness on my mind to come and visit, asa faithful soldier, properly instructed ;, 


you again; but I must wait the Lord’s own due 
and appointed time; until then I dare not 
move. 

Thy well-wishing friend and brother in the tri- 
bulation and patience of holy Jesus. 


WiLuiaM Hunt. 


TO DAVID BROOKS, 
Nantucket, 15th of 2nd mo. 1771. 


My right dear and truly well-beloved friend, 
whom I often remember in that which laid the 
corner stone and structure of our building in 
the heavenly mystery and fellowship of the sons 
of Gospel light, to wit, true love in the pure 
seed, which hath been revealed and shed abroad 
in our hearts, to the bringing of us near to God 
in the communion of our spirits. May that of a 
deep and humbling concern possess our minds, 
to hold our integrity, and keep the first love 
pure, with a noble resolution well becoming the 
fortitude of lamb-like warriors, earnestly pursu- 
ing a further refinement, that the Most High 
may delight to deposit the holy treasure in the 
temple that himself hath made clean through 
the brightness of his coming. Remember, there- 
fore, and always bear in mind from whom thou 
wast called, and whereunto thou art called, to 
be a servant of Christ, and to his church. There- 
fore let a deep travail and laborious exercise of 
mind be kept close unto, that neither the shame 
of uncleanness, nor of uncomeliness may be seen 
or discovered; but all hid by the mantle of Di- 
vine Love; more especially in the house or 
church of Christ, whether in worship or disci- 
pline. Let it be the fervent prayer of thy heart 
to demean thyself in meekness as a follower of 
the Lamb, that the great 1 AM may be pleased 
to inform thy judgment, and open thy under- 
standing with true wisdom and knowledge to 
divide the word of truth aright, holding forth 
the glorious mystery of Gospel truth, like a well- 
instructed sles, who bringeth out of his trea- 
sure the different portions suitable for the house- 
hold. 

I write not to discourage thee in anything, 
but that thou mayest be, according to thy own 
desire, “what the Lord would have thee to be.” 

tome, therefore, beloved friend, in good earnest 
try thy skill, approve thyself a workman (in 
this holy structure ) that need not be ashamed. 
My sincere desire is thou may be preserved from 
al] mixtures. With a salutation of love, I sub- 
seribe, Thy true friend, 
Witui1Am Hunt. 


TO THE SAME. 


London, 9th of the 6th mo., 1771. 


Dear Friend,—As true love and deep regard 
often bring thee fresh in my remembrance, with 
strong desires thou mayest wara good warfare, 


holy mystery of the pure word, rightly diyi;,. 
the Gospel truth, from all mixtures of thine o. 
will, or the suggestions of him who works jy +), 
deception, to draw out of the simplicity of 4, 
heavenly power and wisdom, that is from aboy, 
pure and peaceable in the seed, where the Der 
pose of true wisdom is known and strength - 
ceived to answer every requiring of the Disp, 
will. As one whom I love equal to myself | 
entreat, yea, and charge in the fear of God, thas 
thou walk by the same rule, not leaning to thip, 
own understanding, but keeping in the humility; 
patience and meekness of holy Jesus, thou may« 
grow in the root and pure seed, able to bear thy 
weight and burden of the Lord’s work, in th. 
dominion of his own spirit, and power; keep ou: 
of all heats and noisy airs, where thou mayest 
witness the spiritual kingdom of Christ to groy, 
and know the pure mystery to be unfolded fur. 
ther and further. Now unto the only wise anj 
true God, who is able to keep and preserve the 
through Christ Jesus His beloved Son, in every 
trying dispensation, to the honour of his great 
name, the glory of his truth, the satisfaction and 
benefit of His body, the Church, whereunto he 
hath called thee by the word of His power, I re. 
commend thee. With the salutation of love | 
subscribe myself, thy true and sympathizing 
friend, WiiiaAm Hunr, 


TO THE SAME. 


North Hampton, in Old England, | 
14th of the 6th mo., 1771. | 
Dear Friend,—Because I love thee unfeignedly 
in the bonds of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus, 
therefore it is that my spirit is drawn toward: 
thee, in the pure begetting of the holy seed, 
wherein we have sweet communion and fellov- 
ship, and move in our heavenly march after the 
captain of our salvation, under whose banner we 
have enlisted. Mayest thou, my beloved br- 
ther, pursue, as a devoted soldier, with all dili- 
gence, this holy warfare; not entangling thyself 
with this world, or the spirit of it; but keeping 
in the peaceable spirit of the. Lamb, that thou 
mayest be further instructed in those things 
which appertain to the glory of God, thine own 
gréwth and establishment in the mystery of the 
Gospel power, being taught thereby to divide the 
word aright, seasoned with salt to thine own 
peace, and the joy and comfort of thy brethren; 
mayest thou, with thy dear wife, be rightly 
joined to serve the Lord, being devoted to his 
ure will, wherein stands our peace for ever. 
With the affectionate salutation of love to you 
both, I subscribe myself thy friend, 
Witxiam Host. 


TO THE SAME. 


Cumberland, 2d of 8th mo., 1771. 
Dearly Beloved Friend,—As I feel my mind 
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often drawn towards thee, in the pure mystery 
of gospel union, wherein I may nearly salute 
thee, with thy dear wife, and if I should repeat 
ome former advices, it will only manifest the 
continuation of deep regard, feeling a fervent 
jesire for thy growth aud increase in righteous- 
ness; wherefore, then, seek for strength that 
thou mayest gird on the whole armour of light, 
and be a pattern of humility, meckness and wis- 
dom to the believers, for hereunto God hath 
called thee, beyond a doubt or scruple, that 
thou, in due time, shouldst be prepared to hold 
forth the mystery of his eternal word in the 
covenant of pure light. I often long to see thee, 
but more for thy preservation in an infant state, 
that nothing may nip thy tender plant, thy step- 
pings along being sanctified by watching and 
prayer; thy feet may stand firm, abiding every 
shock and storm that may arise, from what 
quarter soever, that if God, in the riches of his 
love, see meet to continue the thread of time, so 
as to see each other in the vale of probation, it 
may be in the fulness of that unity that stands 
in the power of an endless life. Study to be quiet, 
and mind thy proper business; seek peace, and 
maintain the brotherhood; dwell in that which 
overcomes all things, and thou shalt approve 
thyself as a good soldier, well instructed. These 
things I commit unto thee in the bonds of the 
gospel, wherein I travail deeply for thy perse- 
vering ina right march after the Lamb. We 
are, through divine help, well, the Shepherd of 
Israel is our keeper; although he leads us through 
dark and lonesome places, yet suffers no beast of 
prey to devour. My life, and all that moves 
within me, unites under the pure seed, to wish 
thee well through every trying dispensation, and 
subscribe myself a lover of Zion’s children, and 
thy sincere friend, WILLIAM Hunt. 





For Friend's Review. 
DYING HOURS OF THE FAITHFUL. 


_ William Edmonson was born in Westmoreland, 
in the north of England, in the year 1627. He 
was left an orphan at an early age, and went 
through many hardships and mental exercises in 
his youth. We find recorded in his journal that 
“One time in the public worship the hand of 
the Lord was so upon him that he shed abun- 
dance of tears, in weeping and bewailing his 
Wretched state; and the priests and congre 
tion took notice of him, but none directed him 
aright to the Physician who could heal his 
on spirit.”’ 

en about 22 years of age he entered the 
army of the Parliament; but t the hand of the 
lord continued to deal with him, though he 

not at the time what it was that thus af- 

him. He says, “Sometimes when I had 
. 1 OM service most of the day, and was lying 
‘a my tent at night, there would arise in my 
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mind the imminent dangers I had passed through 
that day, and the narrow escapes my life had, 
and what would have become of my soul if I had 
fallen while in uncertainty of my future happi- 
ness, with resolutions to turn to the Lord by re- 
pentance and amendment of life.” 

He soon left the army, and though solicited 
tojoin it again, with the offer of many advantages, 
he declined, for “his inclinations were after re- 
ligion, and his conscience began to be awakened 
by the Lord’s judgments, mixed with mercy, 
which preserved him.” 

An apparently favorable prospect opening for 
engaging in trade with his brother, they entered 
into it, ‘ promising,” ashe says, “ great matters 
to ourselves, and religion besides. All our great 
promises, however, came to nothing; the Lord, 
who had often been striving with me, both in 
mercy and judgment, had other service for me, 
which 1 knew not of, and was a stranger to.” 

Being thus prevented by the preparing hand 
of the Lord from serving under the banners 
of that warfare which destroys both the souls 
and bodies of men, and being also weaned from 
the allurements of worldly prosperity, he was 
soon qualified to enter the service of the Prince 
of Peace, of the increase of whose kingdom and 
government there never shall be an end. 

Whilst still in active military service, he had 
heard of the people called Quakers, and was 
secretly drawn in love towards them. After 
leaving the army, being in the north of Eng- 
land, he attended one of their meetings, where 
he was convinced of the Lord’s blessed truth ; 
for God’s witness in his heart answered to the 
truth of what was spoken; and the Lord’s for- 
mer dealings with him came fresh into his re- 
membrance. Then he knew it was the Lord’s 
hand which had been striving with him fora 
long time. 

Being settled in Ireland, he with his brother, 
who was also convinced, thought it right to hold 
a meeting to worship God in spirit and in truth, 
and the Taste mercy and goodness were often 
extended to their comfort and confirmation, in 
the appearance of his blessed truth, received in- 
to their hearts; and their faithfulness was soon 
blessed to others who were added to the church. 

The deeply interesting journal of the future 
course of this eminent servant of the Lord, con- 
tains most remarkable evidences of the sustain- 
ing power of the grace of God in the sorest trials 
of life, and in that final conflict from which there 
is no discharge, but in which the sincere and 
humble believer has a confident hope of victory 
through his Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

On the 2nd of 6th mo., 1712, he was confined 
to his bed, with that illness which terminated 
his course in this world. His sufferings were 
great, but he knew on whom to call, saying, 
“Lord Jesus Christ, thou great Physician, who 
canst cure me, look upon me; I had rather die 
than live ;” and being favoured with a little ease, 
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he ina very tender frame of mind, was truly 
thankful to God for his mercy and goodness, 
and did bless, praise, and magnify his great 
name. On another occasion, on awaking from 
sleep, he besought the Lord to this effect : ‘For- 
get not thy wonted mercies, but mitigate these 
pains if it be thy will, and stand not at a distance 
in this time of need; I pray thee, O Lord! 
touch, one touch, with thy finger, and cure all.’ 
On the evening of the 10th inst., being in a hea- 
venly frame of mind, discernible to those near 
him, he spoke thus: ‘‘ Heaven and earth, sea 
and dry land, and all things shall be shaken; 
nothing must stand but what is according to the 
will of God.” ‘TI lie here under pain and would 
fain be removed.” ‘I see nothing left undone 
which the Lord required of me when I had 
strength and ability ; or that the Lord chargeth 
me with any neglect or transgression.” 

To a friend he said, ‘‘ We have had many good 
meetings, together; I believe we shall meet in 
heaven.” After one month’s sickness and pain 
of body which was sharp to bear at times, having 
run the race with patience, and kept the faith, 
he departed this life in sweet peace with the 
Lord, in unity with his brethren, and good will 
to all men, on the 31st day of the 6th mo., (old 
style,) 1712, aged 85 years. 

Being concerned to address the Bishop of 
Kildare on account of an attempt by the ecclesi- 
astical authority to break up a Friends’ school, 
Wm. Edmonson closes his letter with the follow- 
ing excellent sentence. 

“A worthy saying of Bishop Boyle, called 
primate of Ireland, against controversy and strife 
among Christians, is in these words: ‘ Heaven 
is a quiet place, there no quarrels are; and re- 
ligion isa holy and peaceable thing, which ex- 
cites to piety and charity, but not to strife and 
debates.’ ”’ 





VOYAGE IN SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
(Continued from page 508.) 


Northward yet, and ever northward :—More 
frequent and massive grew the icebergs among 
which the little “ Prince Albert” threaded its 
way; while far and near, to the east and north 
and west the eye met nothing but a uniform 
dazzling whiteness shot up from the glittering 
ice-peaks. Now and then a bear was seen, sit- 
ing a grim sentinel, by some seal-hole, from 
which his prey was soon “expected out.’”’ As 
they advanced the ice closed in around them, 
until at last they were fairly 


SURROUNDED BY ICEBERGS. 


“« We were fairly ‘in the ice :? but ice of which 
most readers have no idea. The water frozen 
in our ponds and lakes at home is but as a mere 
thin pane of glass in comparison to that which 
now came upon us. Fancy before you miles and 
miles of a tabular icy rock eight feet or more, 
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solid, thick throughout, unbroken, or 
single rent here and there, not sufficie 


only by 4 
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rate the piece itself. Conceive this jey rock th 
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in others covered with .what might well be o... 
ceived as the ruins of a mighty city sudden! 
destroyed by an earthquake, and thie remain, 
jumbled together in one confused mass, |, 
there be also huge blocks of most fantastic fin, 
scattered about upon this tabular surface and i 
some places rising in towering height, and 7 
one apparently connected chain, far, far beyond 
the sight. Take these in your view, and’ yo, 
will have some faint idea of what was the kind 
of ice presented to my eye asI gazed Upon it 
from aloft. We had at last come to the par 
most dreaded by the daring and adventuroys 
whalers, Melville’s Bay was opening to yy; 
view, and stretching away far to the northwanj 
out of sight. But neither bay nor ought else 
except by knowledge of its position, could I dis. 
cover. Every where was ice; and the wonder 
to me was, how we were to get on at all through 
such an apparently insurmountable barrier. — 
“Our position now was becoming more and 
more confined as to sailing room. The channel 
in which we had hitherto been quietly gliding, 
narrowed till little better than the breadth of the 
ship. At 4>30™ p. M. we could get no further, 
a barrier of ‘hummocky’ ice intervening right 
across our passage between us and some open 
water, visible not above seventy yards from ws. 
Speedily the channel through which we had 
come, began to close, and after trying in vain to 
force our way through the obstruction, we found 
ourselves at six o’clock completely beset. At 
six o'clock our actual labours in the ice com- 
menced. It was beginning to press upon us 
rather hard; and from the appearance of that 
which blocked our way, it was evident there had 
been a heavy squeeze here, and we were afraid 
of getting fixed in another. Accordingly every 
effort was made to remove the obstacle which 
impeded our passage. We first began to try 
and heave the ship through by attaching strong 
warps to ice anchors, which latter being fastened 
in the solid floe, enabled a heavy strain to be 
put in force. The windlass was then set to 
work, but to no purpose, as we hardly gained a 
fathom. We next tried what heaving out the 
pieces that were in our way would do, but this 
proved of no avail. The saws were then set to 
work to cut off some angular projections that 
inconveniently pressed against our side; and 
while this was being done, I sprang on to the 
hummocky pieces and examined the difficulty. 
The obstacle, however, was not removed; avd 
at two in the morning a crack in the large five 
to the westward of us was observed to be gradu- 
ally enlarging. In less than half an hour the 
water appeared in larger quantities astern, and 4 
‘lane’ was opened, by a circuitous route, into 
the clear space ahead of us, whither we wanted 
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All hands were called to the ship, and 


to 


the vessel’s head turned round to the southward, 
any further attempt to get through the channel 
had been working at being given up. Sail 
was made to a light breeze, and some delicate 
maneuvering had to be accomplished in getting 
the ship round and in among some heavy ice, 


we 


toward the passage we wished to enter. 

« When I went on deck the next morning 
about eight, I found the weather very thick, 
with heavy rain. Our position seemed to me 
hut little improved from that of the past night, 
for numerous ‘bergs’ of every size and shape 
appeared to obstruct our path. A fresh breeze 
was blowing from the S.E., and our ship was 
bounding nimbly to it in water as smooth as a 
mill-pond. But no sooner did she get to the 
end of her course one way, than she had to re- 
trace her steps and try it another. We seemed 
completely hemmed in on every side by heavy 

ked ice, rough uneven hummocks, or a com- 
plete fleet of enormous bergs. Like a frightened 
hare did the poor thing seem to fly, here, there, 
and every where, vainly striving to escape from 
the apparent trap she had got into. It was a 
strange and novel sight. For three or four 
hours—indeed ever since we had entered this 
basin of water, we had been vainly striving to 
find some passage out of it, in as near a direction 
as possible to our proper course, but neither this 
way, nor any other way, nor even that in which 
we had entered (for the passage had again sud- 
denly closed,) could we findone. At last, about 
ten A. M, an opening between two large bergs 
was discovered to the N.W. Without a mo- 
ment’s delay our gallant little bark was pushed 
into it, and soon we found ourselves threading 
through a complete labyrinth of ice rocks, if they 
may be so called, where the very smallest of 
them, ay, or even a fragment from one of them, 
if falling on us, would have splintered into ten 
thousand pieces the gallant vessel that had thus 
thrust herself among them, and would have 
buried her crew irretrievably. Wonderful indeed 
was itall. Numerous lanes and channels, not 
unlike the paths and streets of a mighty city, 
branched off in several directions ; but our course 
was in those that led us most to the northward. 
Onward we pursued our way in this manner for 
about two hours, when, suddenly, on turning out 
of a passage between some lofty bergs, we found 
the view opening to us, a field of ice appearing 
at the termination of the channel, and at the ex- 
treme end a schooner fast to a ‘floc,’ that is, 
‘ing a the flat ice, as by a quay. The 
wind was fair for us, blowing a moderate breeze, 
so that we soon ran down to her in saucy style, 
rounding to just ahead of her position, and 
making fast in like manner. To our great jo 
we found that, as we had suspected, and, indeed, 

new, as soon as colours were hoisted, it was in- 
deed Sir John Ross in the ‘ Felix.’ Glad was I 
of an opportunity to see the gallant old veteran, 
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whose name and writings had latterly been so 
frequently before me. Directly as we got onboard, 
Sir John Ross came to meet us; I saw before 
me hi:n who, for four long years and more, had 
been incarcerated, hopelessly, with his ecompan- 
ions, in those icy reagions to which we ourselves 
were bound. I was struck with astonishment! 
It was nothing, in comparison, for the young and 
robust to come on such a voyage; but that he, 
at his time of life, when men generally think it 
right—and right, perhaps, it is, too—to sit 
quietly down at home by their own firesides, 
should brave the hardship and danger once again, 
was indeed surprising. 

“In the evening both vessels had to move in- 
to another position, in consequence of the bergs 
approaching too closely toward us. To watch 
these mountain, icy monsters in a calm, as they 
slowly and silently, yet surely and determinedly, 
move about in the narrow sheet of water by 
which they chance to be encompassed, one could 
well imagine that it was some huge mysterious 
thing, possessed of life, and bent on the fell pur- 
pose of destruction. Onward it almost imper- 
ceptibly glides, until reaching an opposing floe, 
it forces its way far through the solid ice, plough- 
ing up the pieces and throwing them aside in 
hilly heaps with a force and power apparently 
incredible. Should it happen that an impetus 
is given to it by wind, or other causes besides 
those thus occasioned by the tide, or current, it 
is mighty in its strength, and terrific in the deso- 
lation it produces. Nothing can save a ship if 
thus caught by one, as was the case in the mem- 
orable and fatal year of 1830, in this very bay, 
when vessels were ‘squeezed flat’—‘ reared up 
by the ice, almost in the position of a rearing 
horse! others thrown fairly over on their broad- 
sides; and some actually overrun by the advancing 
floe and totally buried by it.’”’ 

The obstructions presented by the ice continu- 
ed to increase so that in a whole fortnight, in 
spite of the most strenuous exertions, they made 
only twelve miles in their northward course. 
And even this, as they subsequently learned, 
was more than was performed by the government 
expedition, which was five weeks in advancing 
thirty miles. On the third of August, in Mel- 
ville’s Bay, night closed in upon 


THE PRINCE ALBERT IN A DANGEROUS POSITION. 


“There was still more danger now, on ac- 
count of the heavier and worse kind of ice about 
us. Several bergs and rugged hummocks were 
in very close quarters to us. At four A. M. we 
had again to unship the rudder; and this we 
could hardly do, in consequence of being com- 
pletely beset. The ‘ Felix’ was just ahead ; but 
not a particle of water any where near or around 
us could be seen. Several times both vessels 
were in extreme danger ; and once we sustained 
a rather heavy pressure, being canted over on 
the starboard side most unpleasantly. But the 
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‘Prince Albert’ stood it well; although it was, ing the collision. Very fortunately they pry, : 
painfully evident that should the heavy outer | the former; for, presently, I could perceiy. 4, 
floes still keep setting in upon those which in- | floe on our starboard hand, as it came crys}, 
closed us, nothing could save her. To describe |and grinding all near it, in its circular yyy, 
our position at this moment it will be only ne- | ment, catch one of its extreme corners on a Jar», 
cessary to observe that both vessels were as com- | block of ice a short distance astern, and by s,, 
pletely in the ice as if they had been dropped | force of the pressure drive it into the o Poti 
into it from on high, and frozen there. It had | floe, rending and tearing all before it ; while 
been impossible for me to sleep during the night | the same time itself rebounded, as it were. ,, 
in consequence of the constant harsh grating sound | swerved on one side, and glided more softly 4p 
that the floes caused as they slowly and heavily | with a relaxed pressure past us. This was th: 
moved along or upon the ship’s side, crushing | last trial of the kind our little ‘ Paince’ had ;, 
their outer edges with a most unpleasant noise | endure ; for afterward a gradual slackening 9 
close to my ear. My sleeping berth was half|the whole body of ice took place, and at tipi; 
under and half above the level of the water, when | opened to the southward. We immediately ship. 
the ship was on an even keel. In the morning | ped the rudder, and began heaving, warping, an) 
I heard the grating sound stillstronger and close | tracking the ship through the loose masses thy 
tome: I threw myself off the bed and went on | lay in that, the only direction for us now to pur. 
deck. From the deck, I jumped on to the ice, | sue, if we wished to get clear at all.” 
and had a look how it was serving the poor little| On the 10th of August, as the sun, which 
vessel. Under her stern I perceived large masses | now never sank below the horizon, rose above g 
crushed up in a frightful manner, and with ter- | low-lying fog-bank, one of the government ex. 
rific force, sufficient, I thought, to have knocked | peditions was seen emerging from the mist. The 
her whole counter in. My only wonder was how | expedition consisted of two screw steamers, each 
she stood it ; but an explanation, independent of | having a sailing vessel in tow. A strange sight 
her own good strength, was soon presented to |it was to see these steamers—the first that ever 
me in the fact that the floe I was standing upon | burst into that silent sea—gliding along amid 
was moving right round, and grinding in its pro-|the eternal ice of the arctic circle. They 
gress all lesser pieces in its way. This was the | proved of great service in breaking through 
cause of safety to ourselves and the ‘Felix.’ | the ice, dashing stem on against the massy bar. 
Had the heavy bodies of ice been impelled ¢i- | riers; then backing astern to gain headway, and 
rectly toward us, as We at first feared they would | repeating the mancuvre until a passage was 
be, instead of passing us in an angular direction, | forced. When the ice was too thick to be broken 
we should both, most assuredly, have been |in this manner, a hole was drilled in it, into 
crushed like an egg-shell. The very bergs, or | which a powder-cylinder was placed, the mine 
floating ones, near which we had been fast on the | fired, and the fragments dragged out by the 
previous day, were aiding in the impetus given | steamers. The “Prince Albert” and “ Felix” 
by the tide or current to the masses now in mo- | were taken in tow, for some three hundred miles 
tion; and most providential was it that no wind | by the steamers. 
was blowing from the adverse quarter at the (To be coneluded next week.) 
time. Upon each side of the ship the floes were 
solid and of great thickness, and pressing closely 
upon her timbers. Under the bow, several rough 
pieces had been thrown up nearly as high as the 
level of the bowsprit, and these were in constant 
change, as the larger masses drove by them. 

“] ascended on deck, and found all the prepa- 
rations for taking to the ice, if necessary, renew- 
ed. Spirits of wine, for portable fuel, had been 
drawn off, and placed handy, bags of bread, 
pemmican, &c., were all in readiness; and no- 
thing was wanting in the event of a too heavy 
squeeze coming. We could perceive that, sooner 
or later, a collision between the two floes, the 
one on our larboard and the other on our star- 
board side, must take place, as the former had 
not nearly so much motion as the latter; but 
where this collision would occur was impossible 
to say. Between the ‘ Felix’ and us, the passage 
was blocked principally by the same sort of 

ieces that I have mentioned as lying under our 
w; and astern of us were several small bergs 
that might or might not be of service in break- 
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GROWTH AND PROSPECTS OF THE NORTHWEST- 
ERN STATES. 


We find in a cotemporary journal the follow- 
ing remarks on the growth and. prospects of the 
Northwestern States of the Union, which are 
justly described as presenting examples of more 
remarkable increase and prosperity, than can be 
found recorded in history any where else. They 
afford the best illustration of the consequences 
which may be expected to flow from the adop- 
tion of republican institutions in the formation 
of society. But it must not be supposed that 
the prosperity of the northwest is due only to 
laws and institutions. No laws can supply the 
want of fertile soil and a fine climate, in which 
the northwest so eminently excels. But, on the 
other hand, no natural advantages can compe! 
sate for the want of a free government, which 
they also have in the highest measure of excel- 
lence. The northwest has also the excellence of 
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- stenstong Now, look upon the census and 
— of 1850, ‘and see what they have pro- 
duced. In 1790 settlements had been made at 
Marietta and Cincinnati, while there were old 
French settlements at Detroit, Vincennes, Kas- 
kaskia, and Cahookia. Detroit was the largest 
of these villages, but was yet a small place. 

As evidence of the growth, let reference be 
made to the following censuses from 1790 to 
1850, inclusive, of the territory comprehended 
within the five States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin : 


Number. Growth. 
In 1790, 3,000 
1800, 50,230 1,600 per cent. 
1810, 272,324 450 « 
1820, 792,719 191 ¢ 
1830, 1,470,028 86 
1840, 2,924,728 99 «8 
1850, 4,526,930 55 & 


A better view of the actual growth may be 
had by taking the actual additions at decennial 


periods, thus: 
From 1790 to 1800, 47,230 
1800 to 1810, 222,094 
1810 to 1820, §20,395 
1820 to 1830, 677,309 
1830 to 1840, 1,454,700 
1840 to 1850, 1,602,202 


We thus see that the actual additions are yet 
increasing, although, by an arithmetical law, the 
ratio is decreasing as the basis on which the 
ratio is taken enlarges. 

The relations of the Northwestern States to 
the Union, in power and representation, may be 
seen by the following tables : 

Proportion of the Northwest to the Union. 

In 1790, 1 to 1,300\In 1830, lto 8 
1800, Lto 100} 1840, lto 5 
1810, 1to 26 1850, 
1820, lto 12 

Proportion of Congressional Representation. 


lto 4 


By census of 1790, No representation. 
do, 1800, none, 
do. 1810, 6 
do. 1820, 17 
do. 1830, 29 
do. 1840, 41 
do. 1850, 48 


The growth of the northwest in relation to 
the Union, is thus continually increasing. It is 
not probable that the ratio of the northwest to 
the residue of the Union, will go beyond one to 

ree, a ratio which it will reach in about thirty 
years.— Exchange Paper. 





DANGEROUS CARELESSNESS. 

The Alexandria Gazette cites as an instance 
of the very great danger which is often incurred 
'n consequence of shippers not accurately describ- 
ing their goods, the case of a vessel which re- 
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cently arrived at that port. It appears that in 
the schooner Empire, from New York, a dox:of 
oil clothing, marked merchandize, was stowed in 
the hold, and more than three hundred kegs of 
powder placed around and over it. At the end 
of a passage from New York to Alexandria of 
five days, the box was opened and the clothing 
found to be completely charred through and the 
box much scorched from spontaneous combustion. 
It is supposed a few hours longer would have 
sufficed to produce a terrible explosion. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


The instance, which we quoted yesterday 
morning, from the Alexandria Gazette, of spon- 
taneous combustion occurring, under very alarm- 
ing circumstances, in the hold of the schooner 
Empire, may be referred to as illustrating some 
remarks we had occasion not long since to make, 
when commenting on the bill before the Legisla- 
ture forbidding the storage of saltpetre in quan- 
tities. We said then, and said truly, that salt- 
petre, heated by itself, was incapable of either 
exploding or burning; and we also said that, so 
far as fire risks of any ordinary kind were con- 
cerned, it was a much less dangerous commodity 
than cotton, bituminous coal and various other 
staples of trade, on the storage of which nobody 
ever dreamed of placing unusual restrictions. 
We referred to the cases of three ships carrying 
Cumberland coal from Baltimore to California, 
which were recently lost, near Cape Horn, by 
the spontaneous inflammation of their cargoes ; 
and it would not be difficult for us, had we time 
to turn over our files for the purpose, to revive 
as many instances of vessels laden with cotton 
being destroyed from fire occurring in their holds 
in a similar way. In the case of the schooner 
Empire, a box containing oil-clothing, around 
and above which were stored “ more than three 
hundred kegs of gunpowder,” was, at the close 
of the voyage, found to have been destroyed by 
spontaneous combustion; the clothing being 
converted into charcoal and the box much scorch- 
ed. Most probably, the fire had gone out from 
being smothered by the closeness of the box; or, 
it may be, the combustion had not reached that 
point when flames begin, as the supposition was 
hazarded that afew hours longer would have 
sufficed to produce a terrible cabin: Consid- 
ing the presence of the gunpowder, the escape of 
the vessel and crew, whether arising from the 
extinction of the fire, or the removal of the box 
before the flames had begun, was of a most won- 
derful and providential character. 

There is nothing at all novel in cases of spon- 
taneous combustion like these ; although the sub- 
ject is one familiar in its most important bearings 
only to chemists and men of scientific education 

nerally. A book might be written—and, in- 
Feed, we wish, a book were written, a good book, 
carefully prepared by some competent person, 
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designed to convey popular information—on the , destructive fires, by which the contents of o:,,. 
subject, which is one of so much real interest to| sive warehouses are destroyed, under oe 


various classes and to communities. Some gen-| stances which excite a stron 
eral knowledge is possessed by the public ; but it| giarism. 
is particular knowledge which is most required. | punded 
Farmers know—or, rather, have a vague notion 3 
—that their hay may take fire in their stacks and 
barns, from being put away in too green or dam ; ery imme. 
a state ; amet iene cuainwaines are sinha diate vicinity of Cronstadt, and the garrison ther 
too often attributed to lightning or the incendiary. | ¥®S threatened with a scrutiny that should eng 
In the same way, various other products of agri-| them dear. From this cruel Suspense, they wer 
culture are liable to be destroyed, as hemp and | relieved by the prudence of their sovereign, (ath. 
flax, corn, madder, malt, linseed oil, and wool. | rine II., who directed experiments to be made, }, 
Some of these substances, as hay, grain, coal, Xc.,| which it was satisfactorily shown that the fin 
will take fire if merely moistened with water and | originated in the spontaneous combustion of som, 
stored away in bulk; others, as wool, hemp, flax| materials on board. 

and cotton, are in still greater danger of inflaming 
if mingled with oil. It is only, of course, under 
pra ccumstaney tat hc of pninsrs| persed whem; bt acomgratn or 
be rendered familiar to the public; which can of a ship, in the midst of the ocean, is incompars. 
only be done effectually through the medium of bly more terrific. Yet to such danger are the pas. 
a popular treatise, which need not be a large one, | S°™S¢rs and crews of our merchant vessels liable to 
and might be easily rendered both instructive and | be exposed, if proper care is not taken in the 
agreeable.—Late Pauper. selection and disposition of the cargo. 


£ suspicion of incen. 

And where suspicion appears y,) 
it is very likely to fall on some individu) 
About sixty years ago several fires took place j, 
the Russian fleet, one of which was in the 


Large fires occurring on land, are sufficiently 
appalling to exercise the skill and fortitude of those 








Drep,—On the 31st of 3d mo. last, Saran, widow 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. of Francis Walthal, in the 73d year of her age,a 
—__— ~ —_—_———— member of Springboro’ Monthly Meeting, Warren 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 3, 1851, | County, Ohio. 
=e = SSS ae At his residence, on the morning of the 
25th ult., Ropert McCoy, in the 35th year of his 
In — last number we gave a ae of the age, a member of Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meet- 
proceedings of our Yearly Meeting, during the} jing. During his illness he frequently expressed his 
first day of the session. As the extracts from the | faith in the Saviour, and craved its increase, giving 
minutes, containing the principal reports which | UP the world with cheerfulness. 
were presented to that meeting, will probably be| ——, Near Plainfield, Indiana, on the 31st of 31 
printed in a few days, we shall defer, until then, a | ™9- last, Josep, son of Obadiah Morgan, in the 
particular detail of the proceedings. We may, 21st year of his age; a member of White Lick 
Monthly Meeting. 
however, observe that the proposal to suspend the 
operations of the Boarding School at Westtown, 
till the beginning of the Sixth month, was agreed ANNUAL MEETING HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSO- 
to; as was likewise a plan suggested by the com- Heaps 
mittee on the Indian concern, to attempt the The Stated Annual Meeting of Haverford School 


F , Association will be held at the Committee Room, 
establishment ofa boarding school on the farm con-} 4 rch street, on Second day afternoon, 5th mo. 12, 


siguous to the Alleghany reservation, in which a/| next at 4 o’clock. Cuares Exuis, Secretary. 
small number of the natives of both sexes may be| Philadelphia, 4th mo. 19th. 


received, and instructed in the proper branches of 
school learning, and in the arts of civilized life} pug coLORED POPULATION OF THE UNITED 
and domestic economy. STATES. 

The Meeting came to a close about one o’clock 
on Sixth day, the 25th of the month. 











Were there no coloured people in this country, 
and were the question of the expediency of in- 
troducing them submitted to us, there would be 

Our readers will find in the present number, one | 2° difference of opinion: all would unite in op- 
or two short articles, extracted from the public | Posing it- But, they are here, to the number of 
papers, relative to spontaneouscombustion. Though etween three and four millions j their ancestors 
it has been long known to men of science that were brought here without their consent ; they 
various mixtures possess the capacity of taking have been born here in the order of nature. 
fire spontaneously, the fact is probably less known rea — Pa eeennes Aaenany ane Cage SM 

to be, if they could. They cannot be deported 





er less regarded, by the community in general, | from the country, and ought not to be, if they 
than its importance demands. We often hear of i could. 
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What course, then, should we pursue towards 
hem? What does ere what does policy, re- 
aire? In this, as in ; other cases, Christi- 
anity furnishes a clear, infallible rule of conduct. 
_« Do unto others as ye would that others should 
do to you.” We must treat the coloured peo- 
ple as we should wish to be treated, were we in 
their condition. If slaves, we would ask our 
freedom ; if free, the enjoyment of our freedom. 
In divesting others, innocent of crime, of their 
liberty, or in making liberty to those who are 
free, a burden, we are doing precisely what we 
should resist, as oppression, were it attempted 
towards us. This point is too clear for argument: 

a multitude of words would obscure it. 

But the path of duty is the path of safety. 
Obedience to the golden rule never yet worked 
evil, and never can. We may not be able to see 
clearly, if at all, the consequences of our own 
acts, but we know that the fruit of righteousness 
is,fand must be peace. 

This is a summary method of disposing of the 
questions of duty and policy in relation to the 
coloured population ; too summary to correct the 
misapprehensions, to expose the sophistries, to 
overcome the prejudices, which surround and 
perplex the subject. Let us examine the ques- 
tion in its details, addressing ourselves to those 
who believe the perpetual enslavement and the 
deportation of the coloured race, equally imprac- 
ticable. 

The colored race is an improveable one, whe- 
ther so rapidly or to such a degree as the white 
race it is not necessary to inquire. But, it is 
improveable to an indefinite extent. Its history 
shows that, like other races, it is amenable to 
the law of progress. No one will deny that 
American slaves have advanced in all respects 
far beyond their ancestors, imported from Africa, 
who were mere uncivilized pagans. Their de- 
scendants, even under the system of slavery, 
have been redeemed from barbarism and hea- 
thenism. They have been trained to habits of 
regular, methodical labour ; they have acquired 
the use of tools; they have been initiated into the 
arts of civilized life; they have imbibed some 
ideas of self-government ; they have been indoc- 
trinated into some general notions of Christi- 
anity : and the present generation is much supe- 
rior in all these respects to the preceding, as that 
was to the immediate desceudants of the imported 
Africans. We have never conversed with a 
slaveholder who did not acknowledge, and take 
pride in acknowledging, this steady advancement 
of the race. 

Sastion progress is observable among /ree peo- 
ple of color. We know how common it is with 
thoughtless or prejudiced persons to revile this 
class of population, as lazy, thievish, and licen- 
“ous. A few considerations will suffice to show 
their injustice. The question is, not whether 

rere people are as elevated as white people, but 
Whether they give evidence of improvement. A 
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little more than a century ago, their fathers 
were Pagans. They themselves have been slaves, 
or they are children of slaves. Can you expect 
to see among them the same intelligence, refine- 
ment, and comparative exemption from vicious 
practices, that characterize the white people, who 
have enjoyed the benefits of ages of civilization, 
and have controlled all the resources of this 
country for their own special benefit? Suppose 
you do find more poverty among them, more 
ignorance, a greater number of them in our jails 
and houses of correction, it only proves that their 
release from slavery had been too recent and 
their disabilities too heavy to allow of their easy 
ascent to the elevation of a people whose fathers 
have never known the yoke of bondage, or the 
degradation of caste legislation. 

Let us compare the free people of color now 
with what they were a century ago, and every 
intelligent man must admit their improvement. 
They are less puerile and barbarous in their 
tastes; not so strongly marked by ridiculous 
pretensions; more sedate and _ self-respectful ; 
more bent on self-improvement. The number 
of property-holders among them has greatly 
multiplied; they have more schools, more 
churches, more benevolent associations. Let any 
one observe the good taste in dress, and the 
quietness of demeanor, which mark our resident 
coloured population in this city, in their attend- 
ance at their various churches on Sundays, and 
he cannot doubt that they have taken a large 
step in advance of slaves. Whatis true of them 
here, is true of them in other places. Every- 
where they show evidence of progress. Nor 
should we wonder at their slow progress in civili- 
zation, for never had any people to struggle 
against such obstacles. In addition to the de- 
grading memories of their prison-house, look at 
the relations they sustain to the community 
generally. In the South, the labour is per- 
formed by slaves. The owner of a plantation of 
one hundred negroes or more needs no free- 
labourers, but repels them, especially if they 
be of the same race with his slaves. Even poor 
white men find it almost impossible to obtain 
work, and maintain a position in a region where 
the system of slave labour prevails : what chance 
is there for the free colored man? Now what 
is the labourer to do, if he can find no employ- 
ment ? 

In the free States, the labour is monopolized 
to a great extent by the white race, which is con- 
stantly receiving vast accessions of labourers from 
Europe. This formidable competition limits the 
field of operations, and lessens the opportunities 
of the coloured man. Of less native energy and 
tact, labouring under legal discriminations against 
him, he must seek employment in a labour mar- 
ket, crowded with more enterprising and highly 
favoured competitors. Ly iue 

The common argument against emancipation, 


drawn from the condition of the free people of 
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color, is grossly unfair. Nowhere have these 
people been placed in circumstances favorable to 
their development. In St. Domingo, when the 
civil war commenced, the blacks were scarcely 
more civilized than when brought from Africa. 
They were in fact a savage people, and, having 


accomplished their emancipation by a series of 


bloody struggles, calculated to bring into terrible 
activity the worst passions and vices of savage 
nature, what could be expected of them subse- 
quently but a succession of failures in their at- 
tempts to govern themselves? Besides, we must 
remember, that the only colonies, so far, that 
have succeeded in the great work of self-govern- 
ment, are those established under the auspices 
of English or American civilization. 

In the British West Indies, the colored people, 
while they have not degenerated under a system 
of free labour, have not manifested that marked 
improvement which is demanded by the uphold- 
ers of slavery, as an evidence of the expediency 
of emancipation. True they are slowly gaining 
in intelligence; marriage is becoming far more 
common among them ; crime is less frequent ; 
there is no pretence that they are not quiet and 
peaceably disposed; but, they are indolent, un- 
enterprising, thriftless, improvident. We admit 
it ; but, is no allowance to be made for the influ- 
ence of climate? Are the white people in those 
islands as industrious and enterprising as the 
white people in this country? Is no allowance 
to be made for the ruinous workings of the ab- 
sentecism of proprietors, and the miserable culti- 
vation under the wasteful supervision of attor- 
neys and agents ? 

Is it fair play to predicate any conclusion in 
regard to emancipation in our country from its 
effects in Hayti and the British West Indies? 
Our slaves are not barbarous, as were the negroes 
of St. Domingo, whose savageism was aggravated 
by the cruelty of the French planters; they are 
as weak numerically, in proportion to our white 
population, as they were strong in St. Domingo 
in proportion to its white population ; nor is any 
bloody revolution contemplated. Our slaves are 
far more civilized and intelligent than were the 
slaves of the British West Indies; our climate 
is less enervating; with us, they constitute a 
minority, as in them, they were the majority ; 
our planters attend to their own estates, which 
are not covered all over with mortgages, as was 
the case in the West Indies. In the event of 
emancipation,;the South would not be cursed 
by absenteeism ; the planters would be on the 
spot to manage their own interests, and they 
would possess the political power, so that they 
could make what provisions they might deem 
judicious for the regulation of the relations of 
the employer andthe employed. In the British 
West Indies, the act of emancipation was foreed 
upon the planters against their will; at first, 
they threw obstacles in the way of its success- 
ful working; then they contented themselves 












with simply withholding their cordial 6», 
tion; it was long before they would try to msi 
the best of their new condition. In our maa 
the slaveholders have the sole power of Joo: 
ting on the subject; emancipation by lay ee 
be their own act, and can only emanate fry, 
sentiment which will lead them to put it jy . 
best shape, and carry it out “with a will.” «. 
that the effects upon the colored people woul 
be very different from those observed in ot}, 
countries from a similar act. : 

Once more : it is not fair to argue from why 
the free people of colour now are, to what they 
would be, were the whole race liberated, gy) 
their rights protected. The candid slayeholde 
will admit, that while, under the system ¢f 
slavery, the free man of colour must be degraded 
by his relationship with an enslaved race, ey. 
tailed in his privileges, and excluded to a great 
extent from employment, so as to be exposed ty 
poverty and humiliation, and subjected to the 
heaviest temptations to crime, his condition 
would be completely changed, were the system 
abolished, and all his race converted into free 
labourers. He would no longer be obliged to 
compete with slaves. The free coloured people 
would constitute the labourers of the South, and 
and at once begin to feel the force of the usual 
incentives to industry and thrift. 

And what an impulse would be given to the 

improvement of the colored people in the free 
States, bya change in the condition of their 
brethren in the South from slavery to freedom, 
and by a repeal of the laws which degrade them, 
and impair their spirit of enterprise. 
Suppose the Jews in this country were exclu- 
ded from the ordinary benefits of education, denied 
their oath or affirmation in our courts of justice, 
required to give bonds and security wherever they 
might locate themselves, prohibited from obtain- 
ing a legal settlement, forbidden to acquire retl 
estate, excluded from some States, and in various 
ways proscribed and persecuted in others, could 
they be expected to sustain a comparison in point 
of character or intelligence or manners with other 
classes protected and. encouraged in the en)0y- 
ment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness ? 

On the ground, then, that the colored race 
cannot be deported from this country, or always 
enslaved in it, we go for their emancipation, 
the South from slavery, in the North from legs! 
disabilities—because it is right, because It 18 ¢X 
pedient—an act of justice to them, an act of sound 
policy towards our own interests. 

Certainly our convenience and safety demand 
this, whatever may be our prejudices. For,! 
the colored people are to continue among us, 5" 
not desirable that their character should be 1™- 
proved and their condition meliorated ? The 
higher they rise in the scale of civilization, the 
more tolerable their presence will become, the less 
burden they will be upon the country. Every- 
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where the statesman, though he may disregard 
the claims of philanthropy, acknowledges the ob- 
ligations imposed by self-interest to elevate the 
condition of the poor, to improve the character of 
the criminal. The public safety demands mea- 
sures for the prevention of poverty and crime, by 
the diffusion of intelligence among the masses, 
and the removal of disabilities which impair their 
self-respect and weaken their energies. We have 
a mass of three anda half millions of people 
among us, who cannot be thrust out of our bor- 
ders, and the simple question is, shall we attach 
them to the country by dealing justly by them, 
and seeking their improvement, or make them 
fireside foes, reckless aliens in our midst, by doing 
all we can to degrade and imbrute them? 

The North acts ungenerously to the South, bar- 
barously to the coloured man, when she attempts 
to rid herself, without regard to the convenience 
of her neighbour, of an unwelcome class of popu- 
lation ; the South acts ungencrously to the North 
cruelly to the colored man, when she makes ban- 
ishment from her soil a condition to emancipa- 
tion. Both sections violate, by such a policy, 
every dictate of justice and mercy, injure their 
own interests, and lay up for themselves incalcu- 
lable evils in the future. 

Here, as in all other cases, justice is wisdom ; 
oppression, a blunder, as well as crime. — National 
Era. 





WOMAN’S WORK AND WOMAN’S WORTH. 


RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL 
REFORMATION IN CONNAUGHT. 


My subject is Connaught, Ireland’s poorest Pro- 
vinee, containing five of its thirty-two counties. 
My concern is not with its scenery, whether ro- 
mantically sublime or beautifully fair, but with 
the condition of its interesting people, especially 
its females, and more emphatically still, its young 
females. 

Providence, in the famine of 1846, raised for 
their aid Tue Betrast Lapies’ Rewier Asso- 
CIATION FOR CoNNAUGHT, consisting of ladies 
of different religious persuasions—Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Members of the Society of Friends, 
Independents, Methodists—all cordially united 
in effecting temporal and immortal good by In- 
dustrial Scriptural Educatior. 

Our Association arose in the year of famine, 
and many a wretched creature it kept from dying 
of hunger. Then came 1847, the year of pesti- 
lence; and our labour of love was continued 
among the sick and dying, sad survivors whom 
the scourge of God had spared. A time of mer- 
cantile ruin came in 1845 ; and, as if to close the 
grave on our energies and hopes, 1849 brought 
the cholera. 

Yet through all, our lives and means of use- 
fulness have been preserved ; and now, in times 
of unwonted prosperity, we are bound in grati- 
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tude to prove that the blessings continued, and 
the lessons of wisdom taught, have not been 
vain. 

Our principles and objects are before the pub- 
lic. We establish schools of female industry 
under the patronage of influential ladies in Con- 
naught, we send suitable teachers from Ulster, 
we qualify our pupils for earning a livelihood ; 
and a main object of our system being to imbue 
their minds with the truth and spirit of the 
Gospel, we teach those to read the Bible who 
could not read, and we occupy a portion of the 
school-hours of every day with devotional read- 
ing. 

We have selected females as the objects of our 
regard. One of the richest gifts we can bestow 
on Connaught is the cultivation of the minds of 
its females. If we can but train for it good sis- 
ters, wives, and mothers, is there any bound to 
the welfare and bliss which, through them, may 
be enjoyed now, and transmitted onward to re- 
motest years. 

We give them not food, as at first, when they 
were dying of hunger—eaten bread is soon for- 
gotten—but the means of providing for them- 
selves; we foster a spirit of independence ; we 
help them to help themselves; we give them 
what no mere charity could give—industrious 
habits, the knowledge of an industrial art, which 
they can give to their neighbours, and which, as 
a rich inheritance, will heap blessings on their 
children’s children. 

With this view, we have sent to different dis- 
tricts forty-four female teachers, who had been 
Sabbath-school teachers, distinguished for pru- 
dence and good sense, industry, piety, and acti- 
vity in doing good. 

Their selection was made with care, and with 
signal success ; for not only have they endeared 
themselves to their pupils, and done much good, 
but such have been their exemplary conduct and 
faithfulness, that each of the good ladies to whom 
they have been committed is sure she has got the 
best. 

It is an invaluable privilege that we have 
been enabled to commit our teachers to ladies of 
rank and influence, whose unwearied attention 
to the best interests of the poor is above all 
praise. 

More than fifty districts having now enjoyed 
our labours, and atrial of our system having 
been made, I state some simple facts to show 
how far we deserye support. 

Plain knitting is part of our work, but machi- 
nery so lowers wages that only in the finest spe- 
cies can we hold our own. 

The sewed muslin trade possesses peculiar ad- 
vanta For knitting, we must buy worsted 
in England or Scotland, pay carriage, exercise 
unremitting care to ensure good work, and hav- 
ing at heavy expense carried back our goods, we 
must find a market for them, in competition with 
goods manufactured on the spot. 
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This requires capital, and exposes to the ca- 
lamities of trade, whereas sewed muslin manu- 
facturers supply raw material and take our manu- 
facture at a fair price. We train hands—manu- 
facturers supply work and wages. 

This work has long held its ground with in- 
creasing prosperity, and its varying patterns fur- 
nishing constant gratification to taste, secure 
constant demand. 

The establishment of the sewed muslin trade 
in a district of Ulster is easy. A manufacturer 
employs a teacher, and in a year as many work- 
ers are prepared as warrant the appointment of 
an agent, because five per cent. on their work 
will pay his salary. 

In Connaught the case is widely different. A 
parent in Ulster can support his daughter while 
learning to sew; the poor Connaughtman cannot. 
A large number of those whom we have taught 
were on the brink of starvation, many of them 
remaining at school all day without food. By 
means of funds drawn forth for the famishing, 
we sustained life in nota few till they had learn- 
ed to earn their bread. Poverty was, however, 
often too strong for us. A poor girl, after nine 
months at school, was ready for earning a com- 
petence, when poverty forced her family to the 
workhouse and herself with them; or perhaps 
they were enabled by some friend to emigrate ; 
or disease, consequent on poverty, hurried her 
from us to an early grave. 

Only a small portion of those who entered our 
schools at first are with us now. Of 145 in one 
school, 67 attended from the commencement ; 
and of 62 in another, only 18. 

In Ulster, the pupils to be taught the sewing 
of muslin would have been expert at their needle, 
trained to industry, acquainted with its advan- 
tages, and accustomed to order. Alas! for poor 
Connaught girls—they had no opportunities, no 
manufactures, no inducement to industry ; truly 
they could say, “ No man hath hired us.’”’ With 
the exception of out-door work, such as harrow- 
ing and carrying manure and turf, like beasts of 
burden, they had scarcely any employment-— 
none remunerative. The testimony of our pa- 
troness is, that many of the pupils never had a 
needle in their hand, and knew nothing of the 
use of a thimble. 

“The school,” says one of our teachers, “took 
many females from harrowing and carrying ma- 
nure like donkeys, and taught them that they 
are sinners, and to know the Saviour’s offices and 
work.”’ 

Still greater difficulty we had to contend 
against in the habits of our pupils. Let the sad 
memorials of the past, perish. We only record 
that some of our teachers waited for reformation 
with the heart-sickness of hope deferred, till it 
seemed as if they waited for the stream to rush 
by which would run on and on forever; but the 
muddy torrent has rushed by, the stream now is 
peaceful and clear. 
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The condition of our pupil’s houses yap), 
industry. The Connaughtman’s house j, \;, 
castle; but it is his pig’s, his ass’s, his eal 
castle too. It is ruinously damp, for in yay, 
cases three of its sides are a moss bank, |; ’ 
pitchy dark, for it has no opening but the q 
It is filled with smoke, for by the door al, 
smoke escape. 

But why dwell on such difficulties, when qj « 
them are as dust in the balance, compared wit) 
the opposition of the Roman Catholic clergy. 

What is the offence against them to draw down 
their wrath? Do not we elevate their people, 
introduce money among them and enable they 
to increase their fees? What alarm can a hand. 
ful of young female teachers, sent out by females, 
spread among the powerful Roman Catholic 
clergy ? 

The answer is simple,—our teachers and cho. 
lars read the Bible. 

I know that there is no decree of a Roman 
Catholic Council against the reading of the Bible: 
but I know, too, from the sad experience of near. 
ly all our schools, that the Roman Catholic 
clergy have shown themselves to be bitter and 
irreconcilable enemies to the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

By threats, by denunciations from the altar, 
by refusing confession, and even the last rites of 
their church; by every means within their reach, 
they have done their worst to exterminate our 
schools. 

There are many and great difficulties connect- 
ed with the introduction of industry into (on- 
naught, but the greatest difficulty is to introduce 
industry in connexion with the Bible; and the 
claim which I make on behalf of The Belfast 
Ladies’ Association is, not that we were the first 
to introduce the sewed muslin trade into Con- 
naught—the first to establish extensive industry 
—but the first to introduce remunerative industry 
in connexion with reading, understanding, and 


obeying the truth of God. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ENGLISH IN AUSTRALIA. 


For ages Australia lay in its original condition; 
untrodden by the feet of white men. In 171%, 
Captain Cook, immortalized as a minister of civ- 
ilization, observed on the eastern coast a harbour 
whose shores were covered with a variety 0! 
beautiful plants. He called the place Botany 
Bay. To him it was endeared by associations of 
delight ; to us its name is repulsive, as attached 
toa sink of crime. After this voyage, accounts 
of the unknown Southern land were circulated 
through Europe. It was at this unhappy period 
that the oligarchy of England, blinded by selfish 
passion, abandoned her interests and lost the 
brightest jewel in her empire. The American 
colonies, revolting under oppression, proclaime 
their independence, and the mother State, having 
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wast from her bosom the quiet child she had nur- 
tured, went forth again to seek a new home for 
her offspring in the waste places of the world. 

An Australian settlement was projected, for 
the reception of convicted criminals. An expe- 
dition was at once equipped. It consisted of 
two vessels of war, six transports, and three 
store-ships. On board were 506 male and 192 
female convicts ; 160 marines with their officers, 
and the usual complement of crews. Provisions, 
tools, implements, and materials were provided. 
Burdened with its load of crime, the squadron 
spread sail for the “‘ Unknown Southern Land. 

The expedition reached the shores of Australia 
in January, 1788. A sailor named Jackson, 
discovered through a gap in the line of cliffs the 
magnificent harbour named in honour of its dis- 
coverer. The situation was preferred to that of 
Botany Bay ; the boats were manned, and the 
people stepped out of them, literally under the 
shadow of a forest. All was wild and silent. The 
tents were pitched, an encampment was arrang- 
ed, the axe and spade were set to work, and the 
English name and nation were for the first time 
established in Australia. On that distant shore, 
then clothed with dreary woods, there now 
stands the capital of a great colony, a prosperous 
city, embellished with beautiful structures, popu- 
lous and rich, and stamped with the impress of 
civilization. Scarcely sixty-two years, therefore, 
have elapsed since the birth of a colony now out- 
rivaling, in the rapid -“—- of its importance, 
every other in the world. 

But New-South Wales did not spring—it 
struggled into prosperity. The early years of its 
existence were full of trouble. The qualities of 
the soil were not understood; the crops were 
scanty; the convicts were idle and greedy; the 
military were insubordinate ; supplies arrived at 
distant intervals, and the hopes of the settlers 
were depressed by the dread of famine. Scarcity 
and disease made havoc among them, and before 
four months had passed, a gallows cast its ill 
omened shadow over the birth-place of Sydney. 
A youth, only seventeen years of age, stained 
the infant city with crime, and was cut off “ in 
the land of promise” by the hands of the hang- 
man. Another miserable creature, during a 
time of want swallowed eight pounds of Zoe 
cakes at a meal, and died of surfeit. Others, 
sharing the ignorance of more educated classes in 
England, conceived the idea of escape by travel- 
ing overland to China. They started on their 
ae and were never more heard of. Proba- 

ly they were killed by the natives; but possi- 
bly, also, some became domesticated among 
them, and relapsed into the savage state of life. 
Recently, it is well known, some sailors did so, 
on the coast above Moreton Bay. The colony 
struggled for existence during many years. 

A settlement was founded at Norfolk Island, 
to relieve Sydney from some of its convict popu- 
lation; but, in spite of every exertion, the cen- 
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tury drew to a close while New South Wales 
was in the most unpromising condition. Delud- 
ed by dreams of sudden fortune, many spent 
their time in an unprofitable search for gold. 
One of the convicts, noticing the passion of his 
companions, resolved to profit by it. With a 
guinea anda brass buckle he manufactured a 
spectmen of ore, and declared he had found it 
near the hills. The fraud was detected; instead 
of the reward he had looked for, the impostor re- 
ceived a flogging, and, afterward committing a 
more serious offence, ended his life on the seaf- 
fold. A contrast between the condition of the 
colony during the first years of its establishment 
with its present state, displays a remarkable re- 
sult. Four years after the landing at Port Jack- 
son, the public stock consisted of one aged stallion, 
two colts, sixteen cows, two calves, one ram, fifty 
ewes, six lambs, one boar, fourteen sows and 
twenty-two pigs. At Paramatta,near Sydney, there 
were three hundred acres cultivated with Indian 
corn, forty-four with wheat, six with barley, one 
with oats, four with vines, and eighty-six laid 
out in gardens, beside seventeen belonging to 
the soldiers. 

In all, therefore, there were 118 animals fed, 
and 458 acres tilled. Before 1835, about 
17,000,000 lbs. of wool had been shipped from 
New South Wales, which now contains about 
7,000,000 sheep, more than 100,000 horses, 
nearly 1,500,000 cattle, and pigs beyond calcu- 
lation. About 33,000 sheep, and 10,000 cattle 
are slaughtered annually, producing more than 
20,000 ewt of tallow. 180,000 acres are under 
cultivation; they produce nearly 2,000,000 
bushels of grain, and more than 60,000 tons of 
potatoes, tobacco and hay. From such small 
beginnings has New South Wales risen to this 
position. A sketch of its extent and resources 
may explain the rapid progress.— Sharpe's May, 








THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 
BY DR. THOMAS CHALMERS. 

And what, we would ask, is the scene in which 
you are now purposing to contest it, with all 
this mighty force of opposition you are now so 
busy ia raising against you? What is the field 
of contest to which you are now looking forward, 
as the place you are to accomplish a victory over 
all these formidable enemies, whom you are at 
present arming with such a weight of hostility, 
as, we say, within a single hair breadth of cer- 
tainty, you will find to be irresistable? Oh! 
the folly of such a misleading infatuation! The 
proposed scene in which this battle for eternity 
is to be fought; and this victory for the crown 
of glory to be won, is a death bed. 

It is when the last messenger stands by the 
couch of the dying man, and shakes at him the 
terrors of his grisly countenance, that the poor 
child of infatuation thinks he is to struggle and 
prevail against all his enemies—against the un- 
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relenting tyranny of habit—against the obsti- 
nacy of his own heart, which he is now doing so 
much to harden—against the spirit of God, who 
a ere now, has pronounced the doom upon 
im. ‘He will take his own way, and walk in 
his own counsel ; I shall cease from striving, and 
let him alone ’”’—against Satan, to whom every 
day of his life he has given some fresh advan- 
tage over him, and who will not be willing to 
lose the victim on whom he has practiced so 
many wiles, and plied with success so many 
delusions. And such are theenemies whom you 
who wretchedly calenlate on the repentance of 
the eleventh hour, are every day mustering upon 
greater force and formidableness against you ; 
and how can we think of letting you go with 
any other repentance, than the repentance of the 
precious moment that is now passing over you, 
when we look forward to the horrors of that im- 
pressive scene on which you propose to win the 
prize of immortality, and to contest it single- 
handed and alone, with all the weight of oppo- 
sition which you have accumulated against your- 
selves—a death-bed—a languid, breathless, 
tossing, and agitated death-bed; that scene of 
feebleness, when the poor man cannot help him- 
self to a single mouthful—when he must have 
attendants to sit around him, and watch his 
every wish, and interpret his every signal; and 
turn him to every posture where he may find a 
moment's ease, and wipe away the cold sweat 
that is running over him, and ply him with cor- 
dials for thirst, and sickness and insufferable 
languor. And this is the time, when occupied 
with such feelings, and beset with such agonies 
as these, you propose to crowd within the com- 
pass of a few wretched days, the work of wind- 
ing up the concerns of a neglected eternity. 


Forcibly as our author has represented the 
folly of depending on a death-bed repentance to 
atone for the indulgence of a sinful life, he seems 
to have overlooked the most important part of 
his argument. Besides the absolute uncertainty 
whether the premonitory symptoms of dissolu- 
tion which he has described, will be allowed, it 
is to be remembered that the gift of repentance 
unto life is no more at our command in sickness 
than in health. It is only when the offers of 
divine mercy are extended, that the sinner can 
availingly turn from the error of his ways. The 
declaration of our Lord is unchangeably true : 
“No man can come unto me except it were given 
him by my Father.” If those who have devoted 
the prime and vigor of their days to the service of 
their Lord must at last acknowledge themselves 


but unprofitable servants, having done nothing 
more than their duty ; who would be willing, by 
a death bed repentance, to retrieve the errors of 
a misspent life ’—Ep. 
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THE METAL-FOUNDER OF MUNIcy. 


When we gaze in admiration at some pp., 
work of plastic art, our thoughts naturally cen 
rather to the master mind whence the dono, 
tion we now see realised first started into \;, 
than to any difficulties which he or others mich, 
have had to overcome in making the quickene) 
thought a palpable and visible thing. Aj} j. ¢ 
harmonious ; there is such unity throughy:. 
material, form, and dimensions, are so adaptaj 
and proportioned one to the other, that we think 
not of roughness or of opposing force as gop, 
nected with a work whence all disparities 4, 
removed, and where every harshness is smoothed 
away. There stands the achieved fact jn jj. 
perfect completeness : there is nothing to remind 
us of its progress towards that state, for the aids 
and appliances thereunto have been removed: 
and the mind, not pausing to dwell on an inter. 
mediate condition, at once takes in the realized 
creation as an accomplished whole. And if even 
some were inclined to follow in thought such 4 
work in its growth, there are few among then 
who, as they lock at a monument of bronze, haye 
any notion how the figure before them grew up 
into its present proportions. They have no ides 
how the limbs were formed within their earthen 
matrix, and how many and harassing were the 
anxieties that attended on the gigantic birth. 

The sculptor, the painter, the engraver, has 
each, in his own department, peculiar difficulties 
to overcome ; but these for the most part are 
such as skill or manual dexterity will enable 
him to vanquish. He has not to do with 
mighty power that opposes itself to his human 
strength, and strives for the mastery. He has 
not to combat an element which he purposely 
rouses into fury, and then subjugates to his will. 
But the caster in metal has to do all this. He 
flings into the furnace heaps of brass—cannon 
upon cannon, as though they“were leaden toys; 
and he lights a fire, and fans and feeds the 
flames, till within that roaring hollow there is a 
glow surpassing what we have yet seen of tie, 
and growing white from very intensity. Anew 
it is plied with fuel, fed, gorged: The fire itself 
seems convulsed and agonized with its own 
efforts; but still it roars on. Day by day, and 
night after night, with not a moment’s relaxa- 
tion, is this fiery work carried on. The air 1s 
too hot to breathe; the walls, the rafters, are 
scorched, and if the ordeal last much longer, al! 
will soon be in a blaze. The goaded creature 
becomes maddened and desperate, and is striving 
to burst its prison ; while above it a molten metal 
sea, seething and fiery, is heaving with its pon- 
derous weight against the caldron’s sides! 

Lest it be thought this picture is too highly- 
coloured, or that it owes anything to the imagt- 
nation for its interest, let us look into the foun- 
dry of Munich, and see what was going on there 
at midnight on the 11th of October, 1845. 
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When King Louis I. had formed the resolu-) Nothing could stand such terrific heat. The 
tion of erecting & colossal statue of Bavaria, it | rafters of the building began to burn. To 
was Schwanthaler whom he charged to execute | quench the fire in the usual way was impossible, 
the work. The great artist's conception re- for had any cold fluid come in contact with the 
sponded to the idea which had grown in the | liquid metal, the consequences would have been 
mind of the king, and in three years’ time a_/| frightful: the furnace would have been destroyed, 
model in clay was formed, sixty-three feet in| and the 400 ewt. of bronze lost. With wet 
height, the size of the future bronze Statue. The | cloths, therefore, the burning rafters were 
colossus was then delivered over to the founder, | covered, to smother the flames. But the walls 
to be cast in metal. The head was the first | were glowing too; the whole building was now 
large portion that was executed. While the | like a vast furnace. Yet still more fuel on the 
metal was preparing for the cast, a presentiment | fire !—the heat is not enough; the metal boils 
filled the master’s mind that, despite his exact | not yet! Though the rafters burn, and the 
reckoning, there might still be insufficient mate- | walls glow, still feed, and gorge, and goad the 
rials for the work, and thirty ewt. were added to | fire ! 
the half liquid mass. The result proved how!] At last the moment comes !—the whole mass 
fortunate had been the forethought: nothing | is boiling! Then the metal-founder of Munich, 
could be more successful. And now the chest} Miller by name, called to the men who were ex- 
of the figure was to be cast, and the master con- | tinguishing the burning beams, “ Let them burn; 
ceived the bold idea of forming it in one piece. | the metal is ready for the cast!’ And it was 
Those who have seen thirty or forty ewt. of | just midnight, when the whole of the rafters of 
metal rushing into the mould below, have per-| the interior of the building were in flames, that 
haps started back affrighted at the fiery stream. | the plug was knocked in, and the fiery flood 
But 400 ewt. were requisite for this portion of | rushed out into the mould below. 
the statue; and the formidable nature of the} All now breathed more freely: there was an 
undertaking may be collected from the fact that | end of misgiving and foreboding; and the rude 
till now, not more than 300 ewt. had ever filled | workmen, as if awe-struck by what they had ac- 
a furnace at one time. complished, stood gazing in silence, and listen- 

But see, the mass begins slowly to melt; | ing to the roar of the brazen cataract. It was 





















huge pieces of cannon float on the surface, like 
boats on water, and then gradually disappear. 
Presently upon the top of the mass a crust is 
seen to form, threatening danger to the furnace 
as well as to the model prepared to receive the 
fluid bronze. To prevent this crust from form- 
ing, six men were employed day and night in 
stirring the lava-like sea with long poles of iron; 
retiring, and being replaced by others every now 
and then; for the scorching heat, in spite of 
wetted coverings, causes the skin to crack like 
the dried rmd of a tree. Still the caldron was 
being stirred, still the fire was goaded to new 
efforts, but the metal was not yet ready to be 
allowed to flow. Hour after hour went by, the 
day passed, and night came on. For five days 
and four nights the fire had been kept up, and 
urged to the utmost intensity, and still no one 
could tell how long this was yet to last. . The 
men worked on at their tremendous task in 
silence; the fearfui heat was increasing, and 
still increasing, as though it wou!d never stop. 
There was a terrible weight in the burning air, 
and it pressed upon the ean of all. There 
Was anxiety in their hearts, though they spoke 
not, but most of all in his who had directed this 
bold ——o For five days he had not left 
the spot, but, like a Columbus watching for the 
hourly-expected land, had awaited the final mo- 
ment. On the evening of the fifth day exhausted 
nature demanded repose, and he sat down to 


pose 
sleep. Hardly had he closed his eyes, when his 


wife roused him with the appalling ¢ , ‘* Awake 
awake, the foundry is on ey Fand it was 0. 








gave the signal for extinguishing the burning 


not till the cast was completed that the master 


roof.— Chambers’ Journal. 








Professor Mapes, editor of the Working 
Farmer, has raised 1500 bushels of parsnips per 
acre, 900 bushels of carrots per acre, and 800 
bushels turnips per acre, by proper preparation 
of the soil. He also instances a farmer in Free- 
hold, New Jersey, who raised, last season, about 
5000 cabbages on half an acre, the sales of which 
were at the rate of $500 per acre. Perhaps 
there is not a more thoroughly scientific and 
practical farmer in the United States than Pre- 
fessor Mapes. 





MICE POWER. 


A gentleman in Kirkalada, Scotland, has 
trained a couple of mice, and invented machinery 
enabling them to spin cotton yarn. The work is 
so constructed that the common house mouse is 
enabled to make atonement to society for past 
offences, by twisting twine, and reeling from 100 
to 126 threads per day. To complete this the 
little pedestrian has to run 10 miles. A half- 
penny’s worth of oatmeal, at 15d. per peck, 
serves one of these tread-wheel culprits for the 
long period of five weeks. In that time it makes 
110 threads per day. At this rate a mouse earns 
7s. 6d. per annum. Take off 6d. for board, and 
1s. for machinery, there will arise 6s. clear for 
every mouse annually. The mouse employer 
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was going to make an application for the lease 
of an old empty house, which will hold ten 
thousand mouse mills, sufficient being left for 
keepers, and some hundreds of spectators. Al- 
lowing for rent, masters, interest and machinery, 
there will be a balance of $10,000 per annum. 

National Era. 





GOD SEES EVERYTHING. 


I'm not too young for God to see, 
He knows my name and nature too, 
And all day long he looks at me, 
And sees my actions through and through. 


He listens to the words I say, 

And knows the thoughts I have within, 
And whether I'm at work or play, 

He's sure to see it if I sin. 


O! how could children tell a lie, 
Or cheat in play, or steal, or fight, 
If they remembered God was by, 
And had them always in his sight! 


If some good minister is near, 
It makes us careful what we do; 
And how much more we ought to fear 
The Lord, who sees us through and through. 


Then when I want to do amiss, 
However pleasant it may be, 

I'll always try to think of this,— 
I'm not too young for God to see! 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrorpran.—The Steamship Asia, which left 
Liverpool on the 12th of the Fourth month, arrived 
at New York on the 23d. She brings no political 
news of importance. Great numbers of emigrants 
are leaving Ireland for this country. Many of them 
are of a superior class to most of those of previous 
years. 


The Queen has directed the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and York, and the suffragan Bishops gene- 
rally, to interpose their authority for the suppres- 
sion of certain Romish practices in various churches 
of the establishment. 


It is anticipated that there will be a greater emi- 
gration from Germany to America this year than at 
any former period. We learn that the character 
of a large portion of these emigrants is such as to 
make the emigration of the present year more valu- 
= to this country than that of any past year has 

een, 


A tunnel has heen recently excavated in France, 
on the line of the railroad leading from Marseilles 
to Avignon, measuring three miles in length, six 
hundred feet under ground, and cut through solid 
rock. The height is thirty feet and the width 
twenty-four feet. It cost $2,040,000. 

Domestic.—Several of the most formidable cre- 
vasses in the Mississippi have been recently closed, 
the Lacosto and Plaquemine crevasses among the 
number. Several others, however, appear to have 
opened, and the waters flowing through them have 
done considerable damage. 

The wreck of the Minot’s light house is distinctly 
visible at low water. The massive iron frame of 
the structure lies on the ledge to leeward, the lan- 
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tern broken in two, and the keeper’s house 
other parts a mass of ruins. 

Charles Sumner was elected, on the 24;h ult 
U.S. Senator from Massachusetts, for six years (;.... 
the 4th of Third month last. =f 

Apprehensions being entertained that prepara. 
tions were making for a second expedition agains 
the Island of Cuba, which preparations are beljoy.. 
to be chiefly instigated and set on foot by foreigner. 
who are totally regardless of the friendly relations 
between that Government and the United State 
the President has issued a Proclamation, warpin. 
all persons who shall take part in such expeditio;, 
that they thereby subject Retires to the heavy 
penalties seseestbed by our laws for such offences 
and forfeit all claim to the protection of our govery. 
ment, to whatever extremities they may be reduced 
by their illegal conduct ; sdetenlabien all good citi. 
zens to discountenance such expedition by all law. 
ful means ; and calling upon the civil and military 
officers of the United States to use their utmios: 
efforts to arrest for trial and punishment, all such 
offenders against the laws of the country. 

Considerable excitement prevailed at Havana, on 
account of this rumoured preparation, and vigilant 
attention appears to be given tothe means of re. 
pelling the invasion. 

On the 26th ult. one of the U. 8. Marshal's de. 
puties proceeded to South Amboy, disguised as a 
German emigrant, and there obtained information 
which led to the arrest of a number of persons 
charged with taking part in the Cuban expedition. 
Some of the prisoners were admitted to bail, and 
others sent to prison. 

A joint special committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, to whom the subject was referred, have 
reported a bill providing for the abolition of punish- 
ment by death, for all offences to which such penal- 
ty is now applicable by the statutes of that state. 
The report is said to occupy about fifty pages, and 
was ordered to be printed. 

On the night of 25th ult. a destructive fire took 
place at Honesdale, Pa., by which property to the 
value of $150,000 is said to have been destroyed. 

A plot is reported to have been recently detected, 
to overthrow the Empire of Hayti, and establish a 
republic. The plot, it is said, extended all over 
the island, and many leading blacks were impli- 
cated. In addition to the arrest of a large number 
at Port au Prince, including one or two of the min- 
istry, about one hundred were arrested at Cape 
Haytien, including several in office ; also the Com- 
missary of Police at Gonaives. At or near the capi- 
tal, the Minister of Public Justice, and several of his 
fellow conspirators, have been shot ; also, several o! 
those arrested at Cape Haytien. It is supposed that 
many more would suffer the penalty of death. 

A Telegraphic despatch from Washington to the 
New York Herald, dated April 27th, states, that 
owing to the repeated Indian outrages on the fron- 
tier, which we agreed by treaty to protect, the 
Mexican government has made a formal complaint 
to that of the United States, and refuses a ratifica- 
tion of the Tehuantepec treaty, unless the stipula- 
tions of the peace treaty are carried out. 

On the 27th ult. the Methodist meeting-house at 
Danville, Pennsylvania, was struck by lizhtning 


and 


irom 


while the people were assembled. One female was 
instantly killed, and eight or nine others seriously 
injured. The building, which was nearly new, 
was considerably injured; the steeple being com: 
pletely shattered. . 








